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SMITTY, GOGGLES & CO. 


By Pair E. STEVENSON 


James Pumpelly dawdled at his preparations for 
shaving. From below the open window of the bathroom 
you could hear a pleasant, lazy drone of bees; and a 
languorous odor rose from thick-blooming lilacs to lull 
away the mind from care. A thin-faced man was 
Pumpelly, with weak lines of worry between his brows 
and heavy-rimmed spectacles that seemed to burden his 
features. His white, flat chest was covered only by a 
thin undershirt, and suspenders showing black elastic 
through the white fabric swung against wiry calves as he 
moved about. Stropping a razor with apathetic slaps of 
the blade on leather, he allowed his mind and senses to 
fasten on what they would. 

He was glad that for the most part his thoughts kept 
clear of the day’s little events. They made but melan- 
choly remembrances, and their total effect still depressed 
him and affected his temper. Occasionally, they broke 
through into consciousness : the wilting, steamy office air ; 
the reluctant, bad-tempered obedience of the force; his 
own pique, born of jealousy, when his partner announced 
the emphatic success of a deal made against his judg- 
ment; this pique augmented by the sense of his mean- 
ness, and magnified to a smouldering anger when a client 
held him to business while his partner sauntered up-town 
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to the ball game. . . . Fresh evening air through open 
windows of the commuters’ train had acted like a salve 
on the insect-bites of his soul; he felt more healed and 
refreshed than in truth he was; his mind meandered 
among fantastic scenes, forgotten as soon as conceived; 
but a heaviness was in his limbs and a dull sense of catas- 
trophe oppressed him. Now, home again, with every- 
thing as it should be, he looked forward to a perfect 
blank, both in deed and in thought, for the next few 
hours. 

This he did not achieve. Still he could not have been 
entirely conscious. To say so would be to insult him as a 
solid father-husband, as a respected and trusted pur- 
veyor of Sure-Fire Insurance. Eddying through his 
muddled brain were all sorts of things that he would have 
been the first to denounce as ‘‘asinine.’’ For instance, in 
any but this hot-weather laxity of mind, he would never 
have been wondering whether an operation could cure his 
ears of sticking out from his head like ventilators. Nor 
was he in the habit of humming a funeral march in time 
with his stropping. Surely never before had he really 
performed experiments to see if the gold pencil on his 
gold chain could slip through and be lost down the drain 
of the wash-bowl. And finally, the two bugs . . . The 
two bugs could never have held his attention as they did 
now. 

Ever since he had first casually noticed them, they had 
been scurrying round and round the bottom of the bath- 
tub, seeking escape from this hard, white, antiseptic 
desert into which, on their laudable search for sustenance, 
they had fallen by accident. Their course was decidedly 
irregular, though not from any intoxicating quality in 
the puddles along the center. In their desire to climb out, 
they travelled as high up on the tub-side as possible. 
Often they would slip, and, tucking their many legs under 
them, they would roll or slide far off their course to the 
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bottom. No sooner was their fall checked than they were 
up and at it again. They felt out the air ahead with long, 
quivering antennae; they charged the infinite battlements 
of porcelain; they slipped, they rolled, they picked them- 
selves up to repeat the vain attempt — once, a dozen, a 
thousand times! 

Whew! What heat! ‘‘Or rather,’’ thought Pumpelly, 
‘it isn’t the heat so much as the humidity. This is 
almost as bad as the office—’’ The day stormed back 
upon him. ‘‘Cool on the train, though’’ — he forced this 
thought to crowd out the other —‘‘cooler on the train 
than here.’’ He wished he could lather with cold water. 
But if he did he would suffer for it while shaving. Lath- 
ering was a nuisance anyhow —took an all-fired long 
time. He might try some of that stuff you rub on with 
your fingers without . . . those bugs certainly were 
tireless . . . without usingabrush or anything .. . 
There! They were racing . . . the black one won— 
of course . . . Just rubit on with your fingers. .. . 
Funny how persistent they were, those two. 

Reluctantly he ceased the spiral motions with his 
brush, turned to the wash-bowl to shave. Butsay . . ! 

The brown bug, he perceived, could maintain a safe 
rourse much higher (half an inch at least) on the slope 
of the tub-side than the black one. It was almost his only 
claim to fame. 

‘¢ Twas a name 
Known to fame 
In days of yaw-haw-hawr!”’ 

Pumpelly’s mental voice hummed this fragment of his 
glee-club days. His mind was bumping into all sorts of 
queer old furniture, but dully, without joy in its rambling 
encounters. 

The black bug was certainly superior. Shaped like a 
thin perfecto cigar, he was cased in dull armor like gun- 
metal, instead of being vulnerably fuzzy about the body 
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as the brown one was. He had many more legs, tucked 
them away more expertly when he lost his footing, and so 
rolled much farther and less painfully, than Goggles. 

The name was suggested to Pumpelly quite naturally 
as he took off his own spectacles to trim that line of hair 
just in front of his ear. . . . His razor paused; he 
distorted his face . . . Done! And without bloodshed. 

Yes, Goggles would be the brown bug, because 
something about the antennae and bulging eyes gave the 
effect of glasses. The armored one was Smitty. Smitty 
— inevitably! James Pumpelly chuckled for the first 
time that day: he couldn’t resist this comparison with his 
business partner. Smitty! A perfect fit! There was the 
Same sinuous movement in the long, black-clothed body, 
the same sleek surface-polish. (Ouch! Had he cut him- 
self?) And the same quick adjustment to sudden changes, 
too: the human Smitty had perfect control over the legs 
of his mind during the progress of an important deal; he 
could be incredibly dumb, and startlingly acute. Both 
bug and man could make even failure enjoyable, and 
frequently prolonged the length of their slide or fall with 
apparent glee. 

Smitty. . . . Smitty, Goggles & Co.! 

’"Round and ’round they went. Still—’round and 
‘round. It was beginning to be hard not to watch the 
little devils. 

Jee-hoshophat, but it was hot! His scant, pale hair 
was stuck to his head in dark lines. 

He wondered what distance the insects covered in an 
hour, and computed: ‘‘Let’s see. Tub’s about 
eleven — no, ten feet at the bottom — in circumference. 
Hm.’’. He was busy getting his watch out, to time them 
for a lap, when there was a knock at the door. 

‘*What is it?’’ 

He prayed for a breath of air. His tone, peevish with 
discomfort and a keen realization of the ‘‘asinine’’ thing 
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he was doing, caused a hesitation on the other side of the 
door. He could hear his two boys in half-whispered con- 
sultation: 

‘*You ask him. Go ahead. I don’t want to.’’ That 
was little Blaine, whining as usual. But Junior objected: 
‘*No, sir! Heck, I always do! It’s your turn, Blaine.’’ 

Blaine said ‘‘Sh,’’? and there were more whispers. 
Pumpelly felt his temper getting the best of him. He 
shaved with zeal; somehow the vicious mowing of his 
razor helped. Finally Junior, the elder, broached the 
question: 

‘‘Father, can we get some ice-cream sodas? We’re 
awful hot.’’ 

‘Nope — too near supper.”’ 

Pumpelly wondered a little at the restraint of his tone; 
to the expected ‘‘Why not?’’ he was explosively silent. 
‘*Why not, Dad? Dad, why not?’’ 

Blaine wheedled in vain; there were more whispers; 
then: 

‘*We’ve got our own money, Dad,’’ Junior announced, 
‘‘and it’s awful hot. We’re just melting.’’ 

Hot! Hot! They weren’t the only ones! 

‘‘Mother isn’t home, Dad, so won’t you let us?”’ 

The exasperated parent paused just long enough to fill 
his lungs. Suddenly — how he hated whining and argu- 
ment! The office all over again! 

‘*No, boys, no! The answer is No! Supper is in half 
an hour! There is plenty of cold water in the faucets! 
In case you didn’t hear me the first time, the answer is 
No! Now don’t let me hear another word behind that 
door; if you do you’ll be sorry!”’ 

He wiped his brow. This was no weather for discus- 
sion. They retreated. He caught a resentful ‘‘Oh, gee!’’ 
as they shuffled down the hall. 

Ice-cream! At half-past six! 

Then he was miserable, as only a man can be who hates 
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himself. He felt mean, low, and utterly incapable of 
redeeming himself. All his despondency pressed upon 
him again. 

Finding the lather dry on his throat, he freshened it 
with a measured slowness. By a sudden letting go of all 
his mental faculties, he achieved approximate uncon- 
sciousness, which in truth was but a myriad trifling wor- 
ries whirling too fast to fix themselves as articulate 
thought. But feeling was there in abundance, a stifling 
oppression which he must attribute to the heat. It was 
too hot to hurry. He glanced at his watch, and remem- 
bered why he had got it out; he had not yet timed Smitty 
and Goggles. A sort of blush of the mind suffused him 
with timid pleasure and embarrassment. 

Although he half expected his little friends to have dis- 
appeared, he was startled — nay, alarmed — to see only 
one in the tub. Good old Goggles — he was still on his 
rounds, scuttling, losing hold, falling, climbing back to the 
top of the track. Smitty had vanished. 

From the first Pumpelly had conceded the bugs infinite 
pluck; he even admired their ideals of liberty; but that 
one of them had been ingenious enough to escape — well, 
the idea bothered him a good deal. . . . Then he snick- 
ered, immensely relieved. There was Smitty after all, 
clambering out of the sticky drain. Been exploring 
again. Ha-ha! How like Smitty! Smart all right, but 
always running off into blind alleys and trying this and 
that. Might have wrecked the firm long ago, except for 
his own good sense. 

With Smitty back on the job, partnership was saved. 

Pumpelly could time them at last. Not that he particu- 
larly wanted to, but he had his watch out, and ‘ 
well . 

To his chagrin he found Goggles a loser by at least 
fifteen seconds on a single lap. It was not close; there 
was no competition. Although Smitty fell more often — 
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how he did scuttle between times! You could fancy him 
putting his head down and gritting his teeth after each 
slide, determined to be at the door when opportunity 
knocked a hole in the tub, to be the early bird if there 
were fish in the sea . . . But what absurd ideas! 

As Smitty’s accomplishments multiplied, Pumpelly’s 
sympathy went more and more to little brown Goggles. 
Goggles was a plugger, the do-or-die climber after Suc- 
cess, the steady, dependable pére-de-famille. Poor fel- 
low! He was probably trying to get home to half a 
million little Goggleses. Dinner was waiting for him, 
and he must be getting hungry. 

The razor crackled efficiently. Farther and farther 
astray went the man’s thought, pleasantly now and with- 
out effort. 

Smitty seemed to be all over the tub, frantically seek- 
ing a Northwest Passage, or at least a hopeful flaw, in 
the hard polish of his enormous prison. An admirable 
frenzy, perhaps; yet was it not wholly selfish? Smitty’s 
behavior expressed nothing higher than the crude in- 
stinct of self-preservation; he was saving his own shell, 
and the freedom he sought would bring joy to himself 
alone. On the other hand, Goggles’s stubborn course had 
about it a sense of altruism. Obsessive, if you will, but 
altruism just the same. If he made no wild attempts to 
escape it was only that he couldn’t afford to put himself 
in danger. Responsibility to his family kept him to his 
humble furrow as being the surest, most common-sense 
path to the happiness of all. This trace of fineness in 
Goggles lessened his chances of escape . . ._ but 
(Pumpelly yearned) God did interfere sometimes, didn’t 
he, in behalf of the righteous? 

Well . . . he’d see about it. Before he left. 

He rinsed his face with hot, then cold water, cleaned 
his razor and his brush. Impatient already to see what 
was going on, he only half-dried himself. 
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And, to be sure, a sensational thing was happening. A 
miracle! James Pumpelly held his breath; turbulent 
emotion nearly burst his lungs. 

A few minutes before, while he was lathering for ‘‘the 
second time over,’’ a big blob of soap had fallen from his 
brush. Landing on the top edge of the tub, it had trickled 
down almost to the bottom of the side-wall, and had 
dried there in a long flaky cord. 

On this Pumpelly’s eyes were riveted. For a moment 
he intuitively comprehended the supernatural. He was 
seeing such marvels as knocked his heart against his 
ribs and astonished him to the point of fear. 

On one of his circuits Goggles had found the very end 
of the soap-cord. Trembling antennae seemed to sniff it 
with suspicion. The million dried bubbles of the lather 
looked like excellent footholds. . . . A few seconds of 
inspection; three hesitant feet put forward; a cautious 
advance; increasing confidence; and Goggles was soon 
half-way to freedom, oblivious of his dizzy height or the 
steepness of the climb. 

‘‘Goggles! Come on, old boy! Don’t stop!’’ 

Pumpelly’s heart nearly choked him when the prisoner 
cast a doubtful glance below, vacillated, only two inches 
from the top. But he must have thought better of it. On 
he came, and the man’s excitement swelled, demanding 
excesses of joyous fulfillment. Not Smitty the wise one, 
not Smitty the fleet explorer, the experimenter, the clever 
opportunist; but Goggles, the idealist, the systematic 
hunter of the Blue Bird, he who played safe, he of the 
dependable judgment, — Goggles had achieved his free- 
dom, brilliantly and without aid! 

Oh-ho! Who would ever say he had no imagination 
now? Goggles stupid? Goggles dry as dust? Ha! He 
wanted to shout —to his family, to the whole world: 
‘‘Here! Look here! See what’s happened! Pretty 
smart, eh? Well, I guess!’’ There flashed through his 
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joy the essence of that other great day: a Jew had come 
in to haggle for hours, driving a hard bargain; at length 
he had pretended to lose his temper, and the Jew had 
accepted his terms at once. What a surprise! Goggles 
free! Free! AndSmitty .. . still in a frenzy below! 

The brown bug followed the top of the tub around to 
where it met the wall. Stumped again. The vertical tiles 
were as hopeless to cling to as the tub. Insurmountable 
obstacle. . . . But what was this? Pumpelly had 
found some reason to open the screen and lower the 
window-shade so that its string rested on the edge of the 
tub. Goggles seemed not to see it. His forefeet worked 
vainly on the wall as on a treadmill. Pumpelly waited as 
long as he could. Then, impatiently, he pushed the insect 
toward the string. 

A moment more, and Goggles was gone — free! — 
speeding down the outer shingled wall. 

Pumpelly heard the front door slam, and presently his 
wife’s voice floated up like reality mingling with dream. 

‘* Jay-mee? Supper’s ready!”’ 

‘‘Aw-right! Be with you in a second!’’ 

There was one thing still to do. Pumpelly looked at 
Smitty in the tub, and grinned. The bug was aimlessly 
scuttling, his myriad legs active as ever. However, 
Pumpelly imagined he could detect a tired and failing 
spirit; his grin broadened. 

‘‘Lot of good your smartiness does you now, Smitty 
old boy!’’ 

Then he caught his breath. Quite accidentally, Smitty 
steered straight for the cord of soap! .. . 

Missed! Unable to stick as high on the slope as Gog- 
gles, he had slipped just short of freedom, and rolled to 
the bottom, his legs folded away — a magnificent tumble. 
Pumpelly jeered. 

‘¢Why don’t you try some of your tricks now, Smitty?’’ 

Stretching forth his hand, he kept a spatulate thumb 
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directly over the terrified insect. The more Smitty 
dodged and scurried, the more the man revelled in the 
absolute power he held over that little life. The move- 
ment of an inch, and — 

A great light slowly seeped in upon him. He was 
thoughtful. Then, rising, he tweaked a straw from the 
whisk-broom on the table, extended it to the prisoner with 
a flourish, and drew from the gesture a thrilling sense of 
righteousness. 

‘‘T’ll take pity on you, poor beggar.’’ 

At first the bug scorned help; but it found a huge 
finger driving it toward the straw. It clung, dizzy, made 
a vasty swoop through space, and shot to the ground 
below. 

Presently the tiled room rang with song: 


““YES, we have no ba-na-nas, 
We have NO bananas to-day! 
We have spinach,andhum-hum ...m... 
Nice ripe tomahtoes, 
Long Island potahtoes, but — 
YES, we have no bananas, 
We have NO-O-O bananas to-day !’’ 


Pumpelly bulged with enormous good-nature. His joy 
being unearned increment, was sweet, sweet. Even the 
weather seemed cool and refreshing. 

He brushed a few hairs across his bald spot, and felt it 
was adequately covered. Dressing was but a moment’s 
grunting in the midst of song. Still humming, he strutted 
downstairs. 

The family was already at table. Downing a strong 
impulse to go look for Goggles under the window, he 
shouted: 

‘‘Sorry to be late, folkses! It’s so hot, I didn’t feel 
like rushing !’’ 

‘‘Seems like,’’ said his wife, ‘‘the hot weather agreed 
with your voice.’’ And she gave him a warm smile. 
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But as he sat down he noticed that the boys sulked with 
their eyes in their plates. It made him uncomfortable. 
Did they hold it against him? 

Neither of them said a word. He found it harder and 
harder to be jolly. Within a few minutes he knew his 
happiness was being spoiled. 

‘*You know, Mother’’ — he tried desperately to sound 
easy — ‘‘these rascals here tried to pry ice-cream sodas 
out of the old man — uh — just before supper— Oh, 
yes it was!’’ he answered a cruelly hostile look from little 
Blaine. ‘‘However, they were pretty good about not 
nagging for it — uh — and it has been hotter ’n hinges; 
so J think it wouldn’t hurt if they each had one instead 
of dessert. I put the question to the House. All those in 
favor say ‘Aye’!’’ 

‘AVE }7? 

Good! The ice was splintered into a thousand frag- 
ments. Mrs. Pumpelly beamed. Junior let out one 
‘Yea — bo!’’ and dove into his food to hasten dessert- 
time. Blaine at first watched his father with a shy, 
incredulous smile. Slowly his eyes lighted with happy 
conviction. 

‘*Good for you, Dad!’’ he said; then, with real fervor: 
‘Atta boy!”’ 

James adjusted his black-rimmed goggles, expended a 
nod and a smile on each member of his family, and found 
his corned-beef hash excellent. 
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Behind the village waits a worn, bare hill. The adobe 
huts grouped about a crooked quadrangle seem, from the 
vantage of the hill, pleasantly geometrical; the turquoise 
blue of their doors and windows braves the drabness of 
the countryside. But at close range one notices only hot 
rotting odors, a soil littered with rust and refuse, scraggy 
animals grubbing in the ground for food, . . . acom- 
munity conquered by the asperity of the land. 

I entered the plaza which had been so picturesque at a 
distance. Ragged urchins squatted in the dust playing a 
game bound by a square marked in the adobe soil. Old 
women passed, dripping long fringe from the black 
shawls which, even in the broiling sun, swathed them and 
formed Gothic frames for their grave, deep-eroded faces. 
Old men, too, trudged by with the strong, slow rhythm of 
gigantic forces. But no youth was visible here, no light- 
ness, no joy —immortal ancients only, and sombre off- 
spring of intermediate ghosts. I stopped to speak to an 
old couple sitting at their doorstep. Dun and sad they 
were by contrast with the streak of scarlet chile that 
hung against the adobe wall; and I could distinguish the 
woman from the man (she had no shawl) because the hair 
on her face grew less abundantly. 

““ Buenas tardes, senor, sevora. A very pretty day.’’ 

‘‘Good afternoon, sewor. You are well?’’ 

“Si, gracias. And you?’’ 

‘¢Well, thank you.’’ 


‘¢. . . Do you know what time the sun sets now?”’ 
‘“Who knows? . . . Oyez! Tomacito! At what time 
sets the sun now? . . . He says in about an hour and 


a half. In about an hour and a half, sevor.’’ 
‘‘Thank you very much, sevor.’’ 
‘*Tt is nothing.’”’ 
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‘“ Adiés, senor. Adids, senora.’’ 

** Adiés.”’ 

** Adios.’’ 

They nod their white-fringed heads, and I move away. 

I had really meant to ask them what they existed 
upon; but their gracious and punctilious courtesy had 
shamed me. Sunset I had merely snatched at as the first 
impersonal subject about which a question might plau- 
sibly be asked. 

I turned to wave good-bye. Again they nodded, like 
dolls with balanced heads, and continued to sit 
for ever. 


Squalor was less insistent as I wandered. Nasturtium 
and geranium defied the shrivelling sun in lard cans like 
fat soldiers in brazen armor, which stood on parade in 
the deep-sunk embrasures of the windows. The smoke 
of burning pion wood floated down from stubby chim- 
neys — incense on a barely stirring breeze. Hushing his 
bark, a dog of the nondescript and yellow species pointed 
quick ears at the clatter of pans from an open door. 

A bell clanged from a tiny chapel and drew me into a 
thin stream of black-shawled women carrying infants or 
leading by the hand young children with serious faces in 
various degrees of uncleanness. I followed, the only man 
in the group, and sat in the last row of a conventionally 
garish capilla built of adobe and roofed with wood. On 
the altar the usual candles stood, and the crude coloured 
images, including a small equestrian figure of Santiago 
elaborately dressed. 

Disposing of the children as best they may, the women 
kneel, thin crooked hands shading their eyes or holding 
infants or propped in front of them in the form of a 
steeple. There is no priest. Scattered black shawls 
rising in the dusk are Gothic portals open upon eternal 
night. There is a rustling silence. Occasionally a bench 
cracks; the candles flicker. 
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Suddenly, from one of the figures in front of me comes 
a rapidly murmured prayer rising slowly to audibility, a 
hurrying, rippling, and sibilant monotone in which recurs 
again and again the word corazén, devotions to the Sa- 
cred Heart, never rising and never falling but persisting 
doggedly to a suspended note at the end of a phrase. 
. . . The broad, powerful back contracts to keep from 
taking breath which would interrupt the pebbled flow of 
words; but it swells and fills again as the congregation 
makes mumbled answer, hastening also over its dozen 
syllables and forming the sign of the cross. 

I remarked one woman, neither young nor old, heavily 
lined by the whip of misfortune and need, but straight 
and proud in her worship and vivid even in her tenebrous 
raiment. She knelt with her body erect, her steepled 
hands obliquely pointing from her breast toward the 
crown of thorns on the hideous crucifix above the altar. 
Her small head was bent extremely low; from the edge of 
its vaulted forehead the voluminous black mantle flowed 
and swept down in catenary curves — swept forward to 
her wrists, flowed back to cover the heels of her shoes — 
and gave to the darkling mass the full harmonious beauty 
of a mediaeval figure two, whose main stream began at 
the head, followed round the neck and down the body to 
the knees, thence, nearly straight, back to the feet hung 
with black fringe. . . . 


To the children the endless devotional mumble-mumble- 
corazén, mumble-mumble-corazén, had at length become 
tiresome. Quiet at first, as the prayers murmured 
through twenty minutes or more they grew restless. The 
urge-to-do first took the form of gabbling heathen words 
of their own and searching their guardians’ faces for 
approval. Once I caught a tiny, toothless flirt ogling me 
over her mother’s shoulder; I returned her smiles until 
her crow of delight echoed through the vigas of the roof 
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and sent my gaze, confused, to the splintered grain- 
pattern of the wooden floor. But they were an inescap- 
able and irresistible crew, and within three minutes a 
little boy was playing hide-and-seek with me from behind 
a bench-parapet. 

To keep back the amusement that might provoke a new 
whoop of joy, I looked away. 

In the bench across the aisle a baby was creeping past 
her kneeling mother, behind whom she had been hidden. 
Once out of reach, she stood up, beaming, and staggered 
over to make friends with a brooding, black-skinned in- 
fant who was being very good on the bench directly in 
front of me. 

There was nothing ‘‘good’’ about her! About a year 
and a half old and a foot and a half high, she exhibited 
four teeth up and four teeth down, of unequalled bril- 
liance and tiny perfection. Two big black eyes fairly 
crackled beneath a head of rumpled thick black hair, and 
lit up the world’s most roguish and infectious smile — a 
bright crease between warm red cheeks — her gift to the 
silent nifio. 

The mother, disturbed in her devotion by a happy 
sound as free and musical as a brook pouring over round 
stones, called the child back to her. Even obedience was 
free and joyous; there was pagan joy in the exuberant 
use she made of her unsteady legs, and ecstasy in the 
loud kisses she smacked with bruising force against her 
madre’s mouth. After a whispered warning and a tender, 
reassuring hug, her spirit seemed subdued to the sombre 
atmosphere of the chapel; but not for long. The silent 
infant, planted so solidly on his seat, held a baleful fasci- 
nation. Once or twice she glanced with wondering re- 
spect at her mother’s covered eyes and half-parted lips, 
then shyly smiled in our direction. . . . Struggle was 
brief. Breaking free again, she planted herself in mid- 
aisle as in a compromise No Man’s Land, stretched out 
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round arms to the dark one, and, with her fists opening 
and shutting very fast, all ten fingers at once, proudly 
uttered what was no doubt her entire English vocabulary : 

‘“Ba-by’! Ba-by’!’’ 

Even the wooden infant was affected. He began cau- 
tiously to wriggle off his seat as if obeying the will of 
some omnipotent force. 

Por Dios! this would never do. Prayers were being 
interrupted. People were looking ’round at the mother. 
The Americano in the rear seat must not be made to think 
their religion any light thing. . . . The infant was 
slapped back into place on the bench, the little girl drawn 
by the skirt to maternal arms. 

To make sure that she would stay, her mother, still 
shading pious eyes with one hand, undid her shawl and 
waist with the other, and offered a pendent brown breast. 
The child took it avidly, standing before the woman and 
looking up at her in eestasy. 

Suddenly all religion became deeply significant. The 
bare, dim chapel, the wavering candles, the monotonous 
prayers, the black-draped statues,— these were but a 
frame for the two central figures: one standing erect, 
joyful, the other humble on her knees; one nourishing a 
perfect little body, the other ministering to a soul grown 
austere through the pain of birth and the rigors of life; 
one straining upward toward the source of physical 
strength and winging her bright spirit to the being that 
had made her, the other bowing before the source of spir- 
itual power and drooping her full breast toward the being 
she had created. The several parts of the picture, blend- 
ing each with each, mingling with an indefinable atmos- 
phere of peace and grace, yet pervaded by a strange 
emotional intensity, radiated from the whole a new com- 
pendious beauty, a rich and pagan and fundamental 
harmony. . 
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When I looked again, enchantment was broken. The 
breast was empty, the child searching new outlets for her 
energy. For a time the mother assumed indifference; it 
only emboldened the child in her play. Then there were 
awesome whispers. Perhaps the Americano was being 
represented as God, or Satan, or the policeman; I caught 
a quick glance from suddenly quiet eyes. 

Her next look was less timid, the next provoking. I 
smiled. She loosed a slow, answering grin, full of the 
pleasure of conquest, and resumed her antics until the 
service ended. 

She was avid for experience. Her mamd having 
stopped at the door to cross herself with holy water, all 
progress ceased until she too had taken her share of free 
sanctity. And in my last glimpse of her she was tasting 
with curiosity the penny I had given her. 


Twilight was brushing a fan of luminous colors across 
the west; the land glowed with a thick layer of green-gold 
light. I left the village, walking slowly. 

Attracted by a carpet of yellow at the side of the path, 
I stopped a moment. A common variety of prickly pear, 
finding the soil good at this forsaken spot, had multiplied 
its spiny, shrunken leaves until it covered perhaps a 
fifteen-foot square of ground. From almost every leaf 
several blossoms sprouted. Though many were yet buds, 
and a few had shrivelled into tight brown candles nodding 
in the heat, the greater number were full-blown flowers, 
delicate lemon-colored cups offering a libation to the 
glory of evening. 

I stooped and only just refrained from picking one of 
the flowers: not only were leaves and branches covered 
with ugly barbs and spines, but eack stem, defying the 
predatory forces of life, bristled hairy with a thousand 
needles. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Sun and Saddle Leather, Including Grass Grown Trails and 
New Poems. By Bapecer Cuark. (Badger, $2.50.) Spike. By 
BapGer CuarK. (Badger, $2.) Sun and Saddle Leather was 
first published in 1915; this augmented volume came out in 1920, 
and is now in its eighth edition. The assertion of the intro- 
duction that cowboys adopt certain of these poems heartily as 
their own is not likely to be doubted. They have great swing and 
movement to them, and many refrains, and a multiplicity of 
rhyme; and undoubtedly they reflect the cowboy’s feelings. I 
am sure their author, who writes and talks modestly about them, 
would be the last to claim that they are great poetry. Some are 
near to doggerel; but to fix the cowboy spirit in print, whether 
in doggerel or not, is an achievement. Spike is a readable collec- 
tion of stories about a likable cowboy and his adventures — 
easy and thin and amusing. F. L. M. 


Bring! Bring! and Other Stories. By Conrap AIKEN. (Boni 
and Liveright, $2.50.) This is an interesting collection. In it 
Mr. Aiken adventures in all the new paths, and finds some out 
for himself. The Katharine Mansfield métier is followed in 
‘‘Strange Moonlight,’’ one of the best stories in the book, the 
James Joyce manner is noticeable in several places, and so forth. 
There is no need of suggesting other reminiscences, for the tales 
really have their own individuality; it is merely that Mr. Aiken 
is the artist in laboratory — always artist, always experimental- 
ist. Not all experiments are going to be successful, and some of 
these are failures. But in the main, Mr. Aiken wins our admira- 
tion, I could wish for him more of what Jean Carrére calls the 
solar ideal of life, as opposed to that dominated by the moon — 
more of health and less of decadence, in short. His hero who 
says, ‘‘I’m a sort of nexus of loathings,’’ and another who talks 
about ‘‘the beautiful obscene, in all its ambiguous nakedness,”’ 
are not worth writing about. F. L. M. 





